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American Slavery. 

~ 6 Ltremble for my country, when I reflect that God_is just, 

and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’ —JEFFERSON- ; 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Hotste or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, January 11th, 1828. 
(Continued.) 


The House being again in committee of the whole onthe 
bill for Whe relief of Marigny D’Auterive, and the question 
still berg on the amendment moved by Mr. Livaxesron, 
providing for the lost time of the petitioner’s slave, and the 
expenses of his medical treatment— 


Mr. Bunnen, of Now York, cose and said, I have listened 
to the progress of this debate, with a great and constantly 
increasing interest. At first. however, this struck mé as a 
dry question, relating merely to an individual claim, in 

















_-which we had only to inquire into the fact, and then to de- 


termine the compensation. » But the debate which has sub- 
sequently arisen ; the manner of the discussion ; the lan- 
guage which has been-used ; the high tone of defiance on 
the one side, the b reckless spirit with whieh the 
subject has been approached en the other, have forced me 
to contemplate it in a very different aspect. It is impossi- 
ble for any individual, coming from my part of the country, 
to-hear, dispassionately and coolly, the language which has 
been used by the gentlemen of the South. We have, all of 
us, certain habits of thought, certain feelings and associa- 
tions, inseparable from our nature, which education ren- 
ders indelible, and which should be mutually respected.— 
We ought to remember, that, so fallible is human reason, 
and so much under the dominion of the circumstances 
which surround it, and impart to it their own character, 
that the same exact quantum of reason, as it exists, pnorth 
or south of the. Potomac, exercised upon certain subjects, 
may perform precisely converse operations ; and it there- 
fore becomes us, when discussing any topie which thus al 
ters the character of our rational nature, to practice a les- 
son of mutual toleration, of mutual forbearance. When 
our southern brethren, therefore, giving utferance to the 
unbiassed dictates of their own judgment, on this irritating 
question, forbid us to touch of approach it—when, in their 
language of strong and indiguant feeling, they warn us 
against the hazard of incurring the last, and worst of po- 
litieal evils—they forget this peculiarity of our relative po- 
sition, They do more, Mr. Chairman. for, arriving at 
the conclusion, that this House has no power todecide whe- 
ther a slave be property by virtue of their own vatural 
reason, and inhibiting us from even an approach to that 
question, they claimthe uncontrolled exercise of reason, 
sad expression of opinion, which they refuse to us. 

If the conclusion of the gentlemen be correct, why may 
they not safely submit to us the consideration of the pre- 
mises ? if it‘é incorreét, the language of menace is as im- 
Politic as itis dangerous. | have said, that | originally con- 
sidered this 3 dry question ; 1 will now say, that. my mind 
was made up to vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, involving the principle of the master’s 
right to campensation for his slave. Subsequent reflection, 
however, if ii have pot completely changed my opinion on 
this point, has certainly induced me to view it asa mat- 
terof the slightest comparative importance. The amend- 


ment to the report isto allow tc the master a compensation. 


for the loss ovcasiongd by the impressment of hissiave, un 

der that articic of the Cone! sn which provides tha: 
rivate property «5%! ised for public’ service, un- 
$$ Hoo jusic tapsesctioe to the owner. And itisa 

*ated upon the principle, that its rejection will express the 





decided opinion of this House, that a slave is not property. 
Such a consequence, sir, in my opinion, is neither natural 
vor necessary. And IL shall briefly state, for the reflection 
of the gentlemen from the South, why I think it is not. The 
question, considered.in this uninteresting view of it,is, in my 
opinion, simply, whether the constitutional provision was 
intended to embrace this precise species of property! And, 
{ confess, though with some hesitation, that-I think it was 
not. : 

Mr. Bunner then proceeded to explain, and insist upon 
the logical and legal distinction between the absolute right 
of property to material things, and that which consists in 
a legal title tothe services, or interest, in the labor of ano- 
ther person. He slustrated this distinetion by several an- 
alogies and examplés, drawn both from the civil and the 
common law, in the course of which he observed— 

There are two great divisions of property, in respect to 
their natures, that are separated from each other by a line 
as clear, and marked, as light and darkness.- They are— 
that property which has no rational will, and that which 
has. Both have been ne ee of ownership from the 
earliest ages, and the right of exclusive cwnership over 
both, is of an origin coeval with the history of the world. 


The nature, however, of this exclusive rightis different, 
vastly different in each; and the difference arises from the 
lnature of the subject. Noman whtohas the slightest glim- 
Mheriing of reason can confound them. No legislative body 
ever has confounded them. The confusion, whenever it 
arises, bas its root in passion, prejudice, or ignorance, Our 
‘atural feeling in this, as in many other matters, over- 
matches all the sopbistries of reason, For what man. can 
view the death of his ox,and his slave, with equal indiffer- 
ence? If such a mand there be, that man is not to be found 
north or south of the Potomac. We exercise over the one 
subject, (however uncontrollable our political right and 
power may be) an accountable, a responsible, a moral agen- 
ey; if not responsible here. at least hereafter. Now, sir, 
let me ask, if the framers of our Constitution intended to 
blend these two subjects together ia this their provision? 
Let me ask, if both bad been intended, would not each have 
been as distinctly pomted out by words, as they are differ- 
ent in their natures? Let me ask again, what is this right 
of property which the master has over his slave? What 
but a right to his services, the right to’his bodily and iptel- 
lectual labor, either for life or for years, accompanied 
by the duties of protection end sustenance! If for ei- 
ther life or years, what difference can the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the first civilian of his country, among 
the first jurists of any point out between the servitude of 
the slave, and that of a minor by the. civil law, or an ap- 
prentice by our common law system? For the purposes of 
this argument, the legal duties of protection are the same 
in each, and the Jegal right to the services is the same. 1 
know well, that there is an important difference in their re- 
spective conditions; but this is not witbin the scope of the 
presen! discussion. 


Did it then ever enter into the imagination of a northern 
man to claim a compensation for the services of his im- 
pressed son, or bis apprentice? Was there ever an attempt 
from the south, before the one now under consideration, to 
claim compensation for the loss of services of a slave, or 
from the north, when the north had slaves, and they were 
employed in: the service of the old Continental Congress? 
And -if not, is it not a strong implication in favor of that 
construction for which I now contend? That fifty years 
have passed away without the agitation or decision of this 
question, is certainly some proof that the framers of the 
Constitution never intended to embrace the subject mat- 
ter The determination of the House, therefore, on this 

bject, does not necessarily or naturally involve the ques. 

on which has excited the warm feelings of the south.— 








We are not even called apon to touch it, much less to de- 
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cideit, {Mr. B. here briefly stated and summed up the ar- | 


guments, and cited the language of the 
South Carolina, (Mr. Draytow) and of his 


tleman. fri 
nd from pe 


isiana (Mr. Liveneston.)} And here let me pause; I have 


now briefly stated the train of thought, which bas satisfied 
ine that it is my. duty to vote against the amendment. I may 
be wrong, but I leave that to the reflection of the House 
and must now call its attention to the moré im 
imposing considerations which the course of this debate, 
the matter, and the manner of it, have suggested—no, have 
forced upon me. J have said that this view of the subject 
is comparatively insignificant. These words, any words, 
are poor and feeble, to mark. the difference which I per- 
ceive and feel. The claim for compensation, considered 
by itself, is truly unworthy of the feeling and talent which 
it has enlisted and excited—Non d 


the deep feeling, of the one side, or the pertinacity of the 
other. The unnecessary turn that hes been given to this 
discussion may account for the former, as the question it 
involves should teach the Jesson of moderation to both. It 
is useless to deny it, we cannot deceive ourselves or others. 
Upon that question depends the existence of this Union. 


I, for one, at least, am free to acknowledge, what Tf réfi- 
giously believe, that, guaranteed as the at 

sessors of these are, by prescriptive r 
constitutional compact, they can expect noth 
hope nothing—they must lose every thing, if we 1 
by direction or indigection to make or meddle with this 
ject of their exclusive jurisdiction. This is 
which we of the one side, may speculate coo) 








one common consequence of evil to north and south is re- 
mote; the other, peculiar to the south, is (, pressing, 
and fearful. It is an evil of w e Constitution_has 





made them the only judges, as by iis nature they ought to 
be—the only persons empowered and competent to alter, 
to soften, or to eradicate. Thesaa know that any ex- 
perimental tampering on our ps , must be made at their 
sole risk, cost, and sufferi r: ; then, that, with 
the pledged faith of the nationgan ‘iptive right 
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of ages, for the guarantees of th ey should be 
jealous of our interference?) 2b er, is a partial 
consideration. ,There is+ ‘ ymon danger to us 
both, arising out of it, ax ary consequence, to 
which I have distinetly ¢ olution of this 


en Can coftem- 


Union is an event which n Lc 
)for the national in- 


plate without the most inten! 


rtant and 


vindice nodus. It © 
neither calls for, or justifies, the asperity, the irritation, 





terest and nationalglory. Ip allude toit. Other 

causes may hereafler enda troy this family of 

free republics, but this is th er, imminent and 
fearful. Mr. B. then insisted: nd at-length, upon 

the injurious effect produced timent, and the 
patriotic sympathies of the by those ill-judg- 

ed and ijl-timed appeals to ce and those me- 
naces of direful consequences time and>~ 
place susceptible of producing pe pressions and 







probably salutary effects; but, any other occa- 


sion, only wearing out and frittet Town power and 
weight. He proceeded. intreat the gentle- 
men from the south to forbe the discussion of 
this question upon every, Let not the brain- 


sick theories of speculative men, in this House; or out of 
it, provoke them tu it. Let them not start up, upon ev 
inconsiderate resolution which may appear to inveire ik. 
to protest against itebeing considered, thought of, approach- 
ed, or touched. Let them rest upon their title to the suk. 
ject as property. I is founded upon the same prescriptives 
right, upon the same pledge of national faith, our own. 
Do the gentlemen of the south suppose that we: cay sanc- 
tfon’an attack upontheir rights, Which must, in its princi- 
ple endanger our own? If we respect not the righteof 
perty, as secured (o them, do wenot know that the ime 
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ee 
will come when others willceaseto regard or respect | 
our parchments and muniments? But they havea 
stronger hold upon us than even this. We cannot 
forget the blood that was prodigally shed by 
the gallantry of the south, iu securing that inde- 
pendence which the united wisdom of all bas esta- 
blished upon its present basis. We remember who 
it was from the south that led us to conquest and 
to glory. Let them trust something to our gene- 
rous feelings—something to the tie that binds us ‘o- 
gether. Let them wait until the evil is real, and 
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thus in the public service, for the deterioration in 
his value, caused by the wound thus received. 


This amendment is resisted by the gentlemen 
who have argued in opposition to its adoption, up- 
on vari®us grounds, f/ is resisted by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Wuirrvesey,) upon the prac- 
tice of the government, as illustrated by various 
precedents, recognizing the principle, that slaves 
are not put on the footing of property, and paid for 
when lost to the owner, in the public service. By 
the gentleman from New York, a member of the 





not distant, contingent, imaginary. When some 
bold bad man, for mean and selfish purposes, shall 
attempt to make this contest the ladder of his am- 
bition, whether upon ansound notions of political 
expediency, or the pretences of impracticable be- 
nevolence, they will then find that the north will 
be true (I speak the language of experience) to 
them, true to itself, true tothe Union. The gallant 
spirits from South Carolina may then pour forth 
in the strong language of passionate eloquence, 
those truths, the force of which the coolest men 
will acknowledge, and the dullest will feel. Let 
the gentleman from Virginia then raise his clear, 
distinct, and thrilling voice, let him put forth his 
great energies upon a subject worthy of them—he 
will find a respondent feeling in the north. He 
will then discover, when the canger is real, that 
the sympathy iscommon. Men of all classes and 
all descriptions will answer to his call. The dan- 
ger of this Union will then become a natural ob- 
ject of religious dread and reverence to both north 
and south. Embracing, as it does, recollections 
and events, which have both instructed, astonished, 
and appalled the Kuropean world, we will stamp 
with infamy the man, or the combination of men, 
who attempts to hazard it by an attack upon this, 
one of its vital principles. 


Mr+ Dorsey said that, in the extensive range 
which this debate had assumed, principles had been 
presented to the committee, in resistance to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
deeply interesting to the southern section of this 


confederacy—to none of it more iateresting than | 


the district from whence he came. Experience 
has demonstrated (sai¢ Mr. D.) that that peninsu- 
la, watered on the east by the Chesapeake, and 
on the south by the Potomac, from numerous bays 
and ereeks, presents to an invading foe great faci- 
lities for carrying on its military operations, Im- 
mediately in advance of this city—it is fair to an- 
ticipate that, in any future war, the enemy will seek 
again to add to the lustre of their arms the sacking 
of the capital of this Onion, and that thus it again 
will become the theatre of war, that, in resistance 
to the approaches of the enemy, the national gov- 
ernment will be called on to put into active requi- 


EMANCIPATION. 





committee of claims, on the ground, that it is the 
right of the government, when threatened with de- 
struction, to use slaves forthe purpose of national de- 
fence, & that, too, without being liable to becalled on 
for indemnifieation. By another gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Srorrs) upon the ground, that 
the right of the master in his slave, is a mght to 
his services under all circumstances whatsoever, 
and also to the absolute, unqualified control and 
custody of his person; so that it cannot be taken 
from him for purposes of service, nor his actions 
regulated, by any power but his own, save when 
the State lays its hand upon him for the punish- 
ment of crime, and the preservation of public peace. 
By all these gentlemen, upon the analogy between 
master and servant, and master and apprentice.— 
The claim is farther resisted, upon the ground of 
political inexpediercy. 

The gentleman from Ohio has, for a long time, 
been a distinguished and a laborious member of 
the Committee of Claims. He knows, full well, the 
great weight which the decisions of preceding 
committees, and the opinions of enlightened states- 
men, have on the judgment of those called to act 
upon analogous questions. He has, therefore, with 
great industry, culled from the Journals of this 
House, reports of various committees on ques- 
tions of the like character with the one under 
discussion; establishing, as he argues, the correct- 
ness of the position which he has assumed in op- 
position to the amendment, and from which he ar- 
gues that the practice of the government has been, 
to withhold indemnity for slaves injured, when 
called into the public service as D’Auierive’s slave 
was, With great deference to the judgment of 
that gentleman, the reports referred to recognize 
no such principle. The principle recognized in 
these cases presented to the committee, is, that, 
when a slave is voluntarily carried into the milita- 
ry service of the country, by his master, being an 
officer, and substituted, by the assent of the officer 
commanding, for the servant which the govern- 
ment was bound to provide the master with, that 
then the government 1s not bound to indemnify the 
master for an injury sustained by the servant while 
thus employed. The cases referred to, are cases 





sition the physical strength of that district; that, 
from its spare population and extensive water 
courses, ‘slaves will be impressed into the pubhie| 
service, todo the labor, the dradgery of the camp. | 
Hence, the principles on which the resistance to 
this claim reposes, are of essential interest to those 
who have charged mg with the vindication and 
protection of their rights. [ cannot consent, there- 
ture, to be a listener only in this debate; and, how- 
ever reluctant to participate in the discussions of 
this hall, [ must become an actor, and contribute as 
far as I can to resist a recognition, by this com- 
mittee, of principles, pregnant with so much dan- 
ger to the fature interest of my constituents. I 
shail not add to t!ve excitement which has been a!- 
realy produced, which bas increase as the dis- 
eussion has progressed; neither shall [ attempt to 
decide who were the first to produceit.  [n all dis- 
cussions, pro luciag mvatual excitement, most gen- 
erally there are faults on both sides. 

Thea «neat nest » Tare l oy ‘ee gentle'naa from 
Louisiana, goes to udemaify the master of a slave, 


of substitution by agreement. The first case is the 
report of Montgomery—who was a lieutenant— 
who carried with him his servant, as a waiter, who 
was killed) The committee who reported, say, | 
if the government should be compelled to pay for'| 
the negro, they would stand as the warrantee of 
the value instead of making a reasonable allow- 
ance for him as a waiter—placing the resistance 
to his application for relief, upon the spirit of the 
implied agreement, which was not one of warranty, 
but of compensation. 


In accordance with this principle, recognized 
in this first application to the government for re- 
lief for slaves injured in the public service, the 
claims of Lawrence, Evans, and Shaw, were re- 
jected, inasmuch as al! of those claims were for in- 
lennity for the loss of their slaves, who were sub- 
stituted in the place of the waiters, which the gov- 
ernment, by its army regulations, had itself prom:- 
sed to these officers, to be taken from the ranks. 
The application now made for compensation comes 
not within the rule of substitution, for it is a case 








impressed int the wadlic service, oy the order of 
General Jackson, aud wouuded by tue enemy wile 


provide the means essential to protect the count 
against the invasion of the enemy, impresses, or 
takes, without the consent of the citizen, his slave, 
and employs him for the general welfare. 


The next report referred to by the chairman, jg 
the case of Purkill, who was impressed by the or. 
der of Gen. Jackson, and, when the men were 
called to man the lines, on the eighth of January, 
was sent to throw up intrenchments, in thé doin 
of which he contracted a consumption, of whieh be 
died. The committee that reported on this case 
were of opinion that, as it was a case of consequen- 
tial injury, the government was not bound to in- 
demnify the owner; and when the committee re- 
port adverse to this claim, because the injury was 
consequential, it does appear to me, Mr. Chair. 
man, that, if the injury bad been direct and im- 
mediate, in consequence of a wound received in 
battle, they would have reported in favor of Pun 
kil?sclaim. Indeed, it does appear, from the dis. 
tinction taken by the committee, that they admit 
the liability of the gevernment for indemnity for 
immediate and direct injury, but not for remote or 
consequential injury. f,in their opinion, the goy- 
ernment was exempt from the obligation of in- 
demnity for injuries done to slaves while im- 
pressed in the public service, I can see no reason 
for the distinction assumed by the committee be- 
tween direct and consequential injury, upon which 
this reportreposes. Thus, sir, it does appear, that 
this is the first case in which this House has been 
called on to decide if there be any claim on the 
justice of this nation to indemnify a master for an 
immediate and direct injury, resulting froma wound 
received from the enemy by his slave, while im- 
pressed into the public service. The whole pow- 
er of precedents is thus removed; there is no prac- 
tice of this House; no principle recognized by the 
treaty making power; no act of the general gor- 
ernment, which rejects this claim. 


Let us then see how it stands on principle. The 
gentleman from New York says, that the Constite- 
tion, for certain purposes, regards slaves as per- 
sons, and fora very important purpose. It gives 
to their masters, ia their right, a portion of our na- 
tional representation, and the equivalent yielded 
for this increase on this floor, is the right of this na- 
tion to call those slaves to the general defence, in 
times of great national emergency, and that, too, 
without incursing any responsibility on the part of 
the government, to indemnify their masters, for 
their loss in battle. Itis a subject of congratula- 
tion, sir, that no other gentleman, in debate, has 
relied upon this constitutional doctrine, in resist+ 
ance to the proposed amendment. Whenever this 
House shall recognize in the national government, 
the right claimed for it by the gentlemam from New 
York, it will carry alarm and dismay through the 
southern sections of this republic. If this nation is 
vested with this implied power of taking this spe- 
cies of private property, upon any great political 
exigency, for the common defence, without making 
just compensation to the owner, the citizen has no 
constitutional security for the acquisitions of his 
labor; and, if this distinction is recognized by this 
House, between slaves and other kinds of property, 
it will engender in the minds of our people, jeal- 
ousies and distrust. They will be led to believe, 
that that species of private property, which is most 
common in the south, will be placed within the 
grasp of the national arm, without just compensa- 
uon to the owners, while the property and the 
wealth of the non-slave-holding states, is shielded 
against its power vy the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution in protection of private property. _A 


recognition of such a distinction will be highly in- — 


virions, and cause much just dissatisfaction. But 
this brane) of toe prerogative claimee fer the fede- 
eat government by the gentleman from New York, 
aldrming as ii may be, is nothing, when contrasted 





of impressment, where the govern-nent, bound with 
the obligation of the general defence, omitting to 


with the terrific power, which he also says was 
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ielded up by the southern states, at the adoption 
of the Constitution, as the equivalent for an in- 
creased representation on this floor. This power, 
he says, thus yielded to the general government, 
was the power fo embody our slaves, to discipline, 
to arm them—in fine, the power to place the life 
of the master in the hands of the slave! It can- 
not be that the south ever consented to yield such 
a prerogative to the national government. The 
nr of the grant is of too appalling and ter- 
rife a character for this House, for the gentleman 
from New York, upon deliberation, to believe, 
that the compromising temper of the Constitution, 
jo relation to representation, eventuated in arming 
the national government with such an unrestricted 
control over this species of property, which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s views, not only may be 
taken without equivalent, but which, when taken 
may be so used as to produce the moat horrible re- 
sulls. 

I forbear pressing any further this aspect of his 
position. My object is not to produce excite- 


ment. 
(Te be Continued.) 





From the (Frederick, Md.) Political Examiner. 


An annual meeting of the Pipe Creek Branch 
of the Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland,'and Aux- 
iliary to the American Colonization, took place 
this day, agreeably to the direction of the Constitu- 
tion. After the meeting had beencalled to order, 
the President resigned the chair for the day, and 
William P. Farquhar Esq. was cailed to preside. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee pro- 
duced a report from that body, accompanied by 
some very pertinent remarks in explanation of the 
views of the Society.—A roport was also received 
from the Sunday School Committee, which was 
read —when James Raymond Esq. (who had re- 
ceived an invitation to attend with the privileges 
of a member, moved the adoption of the two re- 
ports which had been read, and took that occasion 
to express his sentimeuts upon the high and impor- 
tant objects of the society. 

After Mr. Raymond had left the meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolutions submitted by the Rev. Daniel 
Zvllickoffer, were read and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to James Raymond, Esq. for his able ad- 
dress delivered before the Society to-day, on the 
subjects connected with the interests of the society. 


Resolved, That J. Raymond, Esq. be admitted 


. honorary member of the Pipe Creek Branch, 
.C. 

The following resolution offered by William 
Hughes, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, Thatthe Corresponding Secretary be, 
and he is hereby directed to subscribe for two co- 
pies of the African Repository, for the use of the 
society—and that he have power to draw on the 
Treasurer for the amount of subscription. 

The Society then went into an election of offi- 
cers, which resulted in the re-election of those who 
had served Abe society the preceding year, viz: 
William HaiMtes, President; William Shepperd, Si- 
las Hibberd. Vice-Presidents; Rev. Daniel Zoilic- 
koffer, William P. Farquhar, Evan M’ Kinstry, 
William Hughes, Ephraim Hajnes, Standing Com- 
mittee; Rev. D. Zollickoffer, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Samuel Cookson, Treasurer; Samuel W. 
Stratton, Recording Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


To the President and Members of the Pipe Creek 
Branch of the Anti-Slavery Society of Mary- 
land, and Auriliary to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

Gentlemen,—The duty devolving on your Com- 

mittee to report to the annual meeting, such mat- 

(ers as come to their knowledge. connected with 
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with pleasure. They would suggest, however, that 
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as your institution 1s yet in its infancy, and this be- 
ing its first anniversary, much in the real business 
way could not be expected. It has been time spent, 
more for the purpose of obtaining knowledge, and 
of schooling the Society into the high concerns 
which brought her forth,than in laborious perform- 
ances. But there has been, nevertheless, some at- 
tention to action, as well as to the reception of in- 
struction. In this one year’s experience, the over 
sanguine will doubtless be discouraged, but those 
who are acquainted witb the difficuity there is in 
persuading men to adopt good principles, and to 
practice on them, will see nothing discouraging in 
the past year. They kaow full well what they have 
undertaken, when they bave to combat with impres- 
sions of interest and ease that accord with the love 
of dominion in the human heart. They did not ex- 
pect that one year’s labor in the cause, would bring 
those whose habits and education were so connect- 
ed with slavery, as to associate with the idea of 
emancipation and colonization, an involvement of 
themselves in all the tor! and drudgery, and degra- 
dation of the African slave, at once, to the aban- 
donment of the principle and practice. 


The principal objects held in view, are the diffu- 
sion of light on the subject of slavery, and what 
pecuniary aid we may be able to render the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society. [t is utterly impos- 
sible, when we take a view of things as they are, to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as regards the 
ultimate result of our labors. Good principles 
gain an ascendancy over their opposites by a gra- 
dual progression, as the rising sun dispels the mur- 
ky shades of night, and pursues his course with un- 
perceived gradation, until he arrives at a point 
from whence all his enlivening beams are unfolded. 
And the only possible way in which our hopes can 
be cheered, is to compare the past with the present 
—what things were with what they now are. The 
time was, and that too, almost within the recollec- 
tion of the youngest among us, when many per- 
sons were to be found who advocated and defend- 
ed slavery on the ground of right—and so per- 
verted were their minds, that the sacred scriptures 
were wrested to subserve the same system. But 
now their last subterfuge, expediency is resorted to, 
which might, indeed, with propriety, be termed a 
forlorn hope. Every other ground of defence is 
abandoned. As soon as the way is opened to bet- 
fer the condition of the slave, we are that mo- 
| ment, say they, ready to liberate them. It is not our 
business here to enquire whether this tender be a 
‘sincere one or not—our object is to show, that in 
the face of the light that shines in the present diffu- 
sed state of liberal principles, they are at least 








the interests aud «-sizns of this institution, as en- 


Jomed by your Constitution, is now entered upon 


compelled to subscribe outwardly to its doctrines. 
This sun of liberal principles is pouring his oblique 
rays into the dark system of slavery, making mani- 
fest its hideous deformity, shaming some of its ad- 
vocates, while others of them are made tremblingly 
alive to its consequences. 


There are other circumstances which should be 
brought into view for the encouragement of our 
hopes, for the purpose of * strengthening the weak 
hands and confiraung the feeble knees.” One of 
these circumstances is the increasing interest ta- 
ken in the colonization system. For ihe greater 
part of the past year, there has been mach,stir in 
the minds of the people on this subject. Dona- 
tions have been more liberally bestowed and sub- 
scriptions have increased. ‘Lhe unparaielled pros- 
perity of the Colony in Africa, has :nduced seve- 
ral persons to liberate and send thepr siaves. Oui 
of 105 emigrants who took passage in the Doris, 
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—1 by Capt. J. D. Henly, the United States’ 


Navy—and 2 by a person in Baltimore, Since 
which time, we have to notice the departure of the 
Nautilus, from Hampton roads, with 164 colored 
persons for Liberia, “ most of whom have enjoyed 
the special kindness and protection of the Society 
of Friends, and have been liberally assisted by 
them in their removal to the land of their progeni~- 
tors.” “ Also the sailing of schooner Randoph, 
for the same place, from Georgetown, S. ©. with 
26 slaves manumitted by a single benevolent indi- 
vidual (Mr. McDermid,) near Cheraw. They are 
all represented as sober, industrious, and many oi 
them pious.” 

The Editor of the African Repository,in the No- 
vember No. observes, * Who would have predicted 
that an association so freely supported at its com- 
mencement, so strongly opposed, in its progress, 
proposing a work so difficult, and with resources 
so scanty for its execution, should at the conclu- 
sion of ten years, be able to exhibit as the result of 
its efforts, a colony of one thousand persons, moral 
and even religious in its character, well ordered in 
its government, growing in intelligence, industry 
and enterprise—some members of which who left 
this country with nothing have acquired property 
to the amount of from 4 to 10 thousand dollars 
each; in the several schools of which every child is 
acquiring the rudiments of knowledge—a colony 
wap kh as regular in its concerns, and as happy is 
its population as any settlement in our land.” 

The Sconce held out by the agent of the 
government of Hayti, to emigrants from this coun- 
try, is also worthy of notice. With firmly esta- 
blished, and well conducted republican institutions, 
it is not only willing but solicitous to receive into 
its bosom as citizens, all the descendants of Africa, 
who will embrace the offered conditions—and te, 
furnish them with a free passage subsistence for one 
year, and land sufficient for the maintenance of a 
family. 

Another encouraging circumstance to the friends 
of the cause, is the increase of Anti-Slavery Sacie- 
ties, Last year (1826,) the Maryland Society re- 
ported to the National one, five branches and twe 
hundred and forty members. At the last meeting 
of the American Convention, the Maryland Socie- 
ty reported eleven branches and five hundred mem, 
bers.—Here is more than one hundred per cent, 
increase in one year, and we have good reason to 
calculate that our increase will be in a geometrical 
ratio, until with united voice and power, we shall 
succeed triumphantly in exterminating from our 
beloved State, the least and the last remains of 
slavery. 

Your Committee beg leave further to state, that 
under the direction of this Society, a Sunday school 
was established, for the education of free coloreds 
persons, and such slaves as were permitted by their 
masters toattend. For particulars relating to the 
Sunday school, your Committee refer the Society to 
the report made by the Superintendants of said 
school, which will be exhibited. 

In closing this report, your - mmittee beg leave 
to suggest to the Society, the necessity of an in- 
crease of energy and liberality on the part of its 
members, to acfomplish the laudable purposes for 
which the Society was established—Al! which is 
respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Standing Committee, 

DANIEL ZOLLICKOFFER, 








in November last, 62 were slaves, liberated by 
their proprieiors fur the express purpose of being 
sent to the Colony ai). beria—33 were manum,- 
ted by Daniel Morrsy, Esq of Anne Artie! 
County, Md.—23 by Co}. David Bullock, of Vor- 
ginia—S by J. I. Merrick, Esq. of Hagers-town 


Chairmon. 
If you would be happy, do justly, love me 
hwnd walk humbly before God. Skoten sol te 


hixeling in his wages, ner sway with too much ri- 
gor the sceptre over the vr fortunate Alfiean, whose 
destiny has been cas! i: jour lan Kut remem- 
her that be, also, is a man. and a brother, abd that 

vith what measure you meie, the same shail be 
measured to you again.” 
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GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
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Communicated for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

Communication rrom tue Anti-Stavery Socie-| 

ry of Manrycanp. 

To the American Convention for promoting the Abolition | 

of Slavery, and improving the condition of the African | 
race, 

The Maryland Anti-Slavery Convention with | 
pleasure embrace this present opportunity to com- 
municate with their brethren of other kindred asso- 
ciations in the United States, through the medium 
of their delegates, about to meet in General Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. Though we cannot fur- 
nish you with information from this. quarter that 
will be-as satisfactory as we could wish, still we 
are pleased to have it in our power to state, that, 
the great work of universal emancipation is evi- 
dently progressing among us—that the minds of 
the people are becoming more and more awaken- 
ed to view the subject in its true light, and we have 
reason to believe the number of its advocates are 
increasing. 

With these few preliminary remarks, the follow- 
ing statement respecting the system of slavery in 
Maryland, is respectfully submitted to your consi- 
deration. Although slavery was unfortunately in- 
troduced into the Colony of Maryland soon after) 
its settiement, yet the first legislative act to be) 
found in-our statute book, recognising slavery, was'| 

assed in the year 1715. One section of that act 
18 as follows: ‘ 

“ All negroes, and other slaves, already import- | 
ed, or hereafter to be imported into this province)! 
and all children now born, or hereafter to be born 
of such negroes and slaves, shall be slaves during 
their natural lives.” 

Upon this section, depends the title to all the 
slaves in Maryland—upon this foundation, the su- 
perstructure of slavery has been reared. Slaves 
continued to be imported into this state, from Afri- 
ca and elsewhere, until the year 1793, when further 
importations were prohibited. Until 1752, it ap-| 
pears that owners of slaves were permitted to ma-| 
numit them, without regard to age or condition, 
by deed, by last will, and even by verbal decla-| 
ration. 
biting further manumissions by “last will,” and by | 
“ verbal orders.” 
sion of old and infirm slaves. In 1796, the 








-\ greatest evils, however, to which the slaves of 


It also prohibited the manumis-| 


Maryland are subject, is their liability to be sold to 
the southern slave traders. The public sentiment, 
in Maryland, is decidedly opposed to this barbarous 
and inhuman traffic; but still there are a great ma- 
ny slaveholders who have no compunction of con- 
science upon the subject, and constantly supply 
these vultures with their prey. Slaves, also, be- 
longing to intestate estates, are sold at public auc- 
tion, to the highest bidder, and slaves taken in ex- 
ecution, are sold hy Sheriffs in the some way, and 
are usually bought by these slave traders, for the 
southern market.—Families are thus for ever sepa- 
rated, and a degree of wretchedness and misery is 
constantly produced, which beggars all description. 
This trade is extensively earried on from Maryland. 
These traders have jails, or dens, located in differ- 
ent parts of the State, where the slaves are collect- 
ed, and then sent off, in droves, to the southern 
market. When sent by water, they are usually put 
on board the vessel at night, so as to avoid the pub- 
lic gaze, and prevent examination.—When sent by 
land, they are chained together in gangs, and 
driven off under the lash. This appears to be one 
of the necessary evils of slavery, which cannot well 
be prevented, so long as the system itself is con- 
tinued. One great evil attending this disgraceful 
traffic, is the facility it affords for kidnapping free 
negroes, and carrying off slaves entitled to freedom 
after a term of years. A trader, who has resided 
twelye months in the State, is at liberty to pur- 
chase slaves who have been manumitted to be free 
after a term of years; and when thus purchased, 
they are often sent to the southern market, where 
there is little chance that they will obtain their free- 
dom when their term of servitude is expired. Al- 
though the legislature has passed some laws for the 
protection of the free blacks, still they are liable to 





en em me a neem 
sylvania and New York, with such happy success, 
Within the last three years, eleven associations 
have been formed in Maryland, the most of whic) 
have been represented, as Branches of the Anti. 
Slavery Society, in a State Convention, that meet 
annually in the city of Baltimore. The number of 
persons who have joined in membership, is abou 
five hundred. The chief objects of these associa. 
tions is, to procure a passage of alaw, by the |e 
gislature, such as the legilatureaee Pennsylvans 
and New York have passed, fixing a date, afte 
which all children born in the State, shall be free y 
a certain age. In our opinion, this is the only way 
in which slavery can ever be eradicated from the 
state. : 

In pursuance of a resolution of the last Conven. 
tion, a memorial to Congress was prepared, ani 
signed by about thirteen hundred of the voters of 
Baltimore, praying Congress to pass a law for th 
gradual abolition of Slavery in the District of Go 
lumbia. That memorial was read in “Congres, 
and produced, as we are informed, a very strong 
sensation. In the debate, which the memorial gar 
rise to, it was- objected, that the people of the Di« 
trict had not petitioned Congress upon the subject; 
thereby plainly admitting, that if the péople of the 
District should petition, it would be the duty of 
Congress to take the subject into’ consideration 
and whenever Congress does take the subject inh 
consideration, we haye but little doubt that they 
will pass such a law as is prayed for. 

Believing that the labors of the American Col. 
nization Society have some effeet in drawing th 
attention of the peop'e of the United States ts 
the subject of Slavery, and that much good woul 
result from the cultivation of a friendly mtercoure, 
we would suggest the propriety of proposing a co» 
responience with that institution, in order to a 





much abuse and imposition, without the possibility 
of redress. A negro cannot be a witness against a’ 
white person, in any case.—He cannot prove an ac- 


certain whether it be practicable to obtain its e 
operation inthe work of general emancipation. 
We now appoint, Daniel Raymond, William Ke 








count against a white man, or hold him to bail upon 


his own affidavit.—Hence the blacks have frequent- | Brown, William E. Coale, Daniel Zollickoffer 


ly no redress for 


ersonal or pecuniary injuries, 
from the whites. 


t frequently happens, also, that 


In that year, an act was passe:!, prohi-)a free negro will marry a female slave, with the present year. 


consent oi her master. While the woman is bear- 
ing children, she will be permitted to live with her 
husband, and by their joint labors they maintain 


ley, Benjamin Lundy, David Harryman, Davil 






Charles E. Baldwin, N. H. Ware, and John Quarles 
our delegates to the American Conyention, for the 


The names of our officers, at this time, are @ 
follows: 
David Harrvman, President. 


power of manumission, by last will and testament, themselves, and raise a family of children. As soon 
wwas restored to the master. Under the operation;as the children arrive at an age to be valuable, 
of these laws, a large portion of the black pcopula-| they are frequently seized on by the master, and 
tion of the State have become free, It appears by, sold to the traders. Sometimes the mother also af- 
the census of 1820, that there were 107,395 slaves, ter she has lived as a free person with her husband 
and $9,730 free blacks, in the State. for years, is claimed as a slave, separated from her 

Slavery implies a total deprivation of social and husband, and sold. There have been instances 


_ civil rights; and the laws of Maryland adopt this, where two or three generations of children have 
_ principle throughout. 


Marriage, is not recognised been seized and reduced to slavery, by the posterity 
among slaves, nor any of the relations depending} of the original master, who, no doubt, never intend- 
on matrimony. Although in point of fact, a black|ed to reclaim them. This is cruel injustice, and a 
man, or a white one, may marry his own slave, yet! reproach to the laws of the State. To remedy this 
itis no marriage in law; and he may, at pleasure,| evil, several attempts have been mace to procure 
sell his wife and her children as slaves; for children | the passage of a law, limiting the time after which 
inherit the condition of their moflier: and a woman/|the original owner, or those claiming under him, 
may,also, sell her owa husband iato slavery. should not reclaim his slave whom he suffered to 

The condition of slavery is considerably melio-| go at large, or her posterity; but hitherto these at- 
rated in Maryland, since the revolution. In gene-| tempts never have been successful. ‘There does not 
ral, masters treat their slaves with kindness and hu-| seem te be any good reason why a right to a slave 
manity. But still, there are many who treat them) should not be barred by a statute of limitation, as 
with great harsiuiess and severity. It is perfectly; well as a right to any other property. It will be 
manifest that, in so large a community, there will al-| impossible to communicate all the evils which slaye- 
ways be many unprincipled men, of ferocious tem-! ry has inflicted upon every class of population in 
pers and brutal passions, who will mal-treat and! Maryland. By the intelligent and reflecting part 
abuse every body an! every thing over whoin they of the people, in this State, slavery is considered 
have controu!; and such persons will, of course,!a sore evil to the whites, as well’ as the slaves. 
abuse their slaves. -It is true a master is liable to|The intelligent farmers are beginning to be con- 
he indicted ant punished for mal-treating his slave: | vinced—nay, they are already convinced—that 
andso he is for mal-treating his horse. —The law’ slave labor is the dearest they can emplov: anid we 








affords the sane »rotection to both in all cases,|are of opinion that the time is not distont, when 
short of destroying life, which. in the case of al they will be willing to adopt a system of gradual 


slaye, may be punisiued as murder, One ot tne! emancipation, such as has been adopted in Penn- speeches at least Lave been made Upon this kuolff 


Daniel Zollickofler, Vice President. 

Henry Mankin, Recording Secretary. 

Nicholas Denboer, Corresponding Secrelary. 

William R. Jones, Ti casurer. 

Benjamin Lundy, 

David Brown, 

W..Willis Stratton, 

S. W. Stratton, 

N. H. Ware, 

John T. Jones, 

I. N. Hoopes, 

W. R. Jones, 

Aguila Jones, 

Daniel Raymon, 

W. H. Morgan, — 

J. I. Thomson, 7 ; 

Signed by order of the Convention of the Ant: 
Slavery Society of Maryland, held in the City 4 
Baltimore, on the™!st day of September, 1827. 

D. HARRYMAN, Presidesl 


Haxry Manxin, Secretary. 


From the Easion (Md.) Gazette. 
HAPPY COUNTRY!!! 

The House uf Representatives in Congress cot 
sists of two hundred and thirteen members whe 
from day to day at an expense of about two thot 
sand dotiars a davy,—and they have been debatity 
near a week, whether a negro slave is property 

oti whether if taken inte public service in war a 
's killed, the property ought to be paid for—f 





Aciing Committee. 
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2 three first ones, and the greater part of them 
justified by saying, I was from a slave-holding State 
and thought I ought'to say something in behalf of 
slave property—whilst on the other hand it is justi- 
fied by saying, 1 am from a non-slave-holding State 
and 1am not gomp to pay for dead Blackies, we 
rne enough already that we agreed fo the political 
hocus pocus that converted two fifths of a Blackey 
into a matiguwas the Roanoke Philosopher remarked, 
great people ‘must have great play-things. 








all following en in the beaten track 6f (he two |ed the political freedom and equality of its citizens 


~~» 





—with the lamentable exception, indeed, of its citi- 
zens of colo. But is there not a liberty yet more 
precious than what is termed national, and an 
equality more precious than what is termed po- 
litical? Before we are citizens, are we not hu- 
man beings, and ere we can exercise equal rights, 
must we not possess equal advantages, equal means 
of improvement and of enjoyment? 

Political liberty may be said to exist in the Uni- 
red States of America, and (without adverting to 





_see, North America, by Frances Wright. 


e z ithe yet unsettled, thongh we may fondly trust secar- 
avom the Neoxtormony’ Gavette. ied republies of America’s southern continent) only 
NASHOBA. \there. Moral liberty exists no where. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RFSPECTING THE NATURE AND | By politicabliberty, we may understand the li- 
OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION OF NASHOBA,, AND | berty of sprech and of action without incurring the 
OF THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH IT 18 FOUNDED.|violence'of authority or the penalties of law: . By 
ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF UUMAN IMPROVE-| moral liberty may we not understand the free exer- 
MENT, IN ALL COUNTRIES AND OF ALL NATIONS, | cise of the liberty of speech ond of aclon, without 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT. ‘incurring the intolerance of popular prejudice and 


; ‘as lignorant public opinion? To secure the latter where 
(The Editors and Conductors of periodical pub-| ite former liberty exists, what is necessary “ but to 


; ; ; 84 } ve “ * e 
lications in whatever language, are requested to| Far truer is the assertion as here applied 


, 4 ; ane ' ., | will it.” 
assist the circulation of this Address, by giving it! +, moral liberty than as heretofore applied to politi- 
insertion in their pages.) ‘cal liberty. ‘To free ourselves of thrones, aristo- 

This institution was founded in the autumn of! pacies and hierarchies, of fleets and armies, and 
1825, in the western district of the state of Tennes- | 4}| (he arrayed panoply of organized despotism, it 
‘is not sufficient to willit. We must fight for it, and 

The object of the founder was to attempt the font for it too with ail the odds of wealth, and pow- 
practice of certain principles, which in theory had jer, and opposition against us. But when the field 
been frequently advocated. She had observed that lis won, to nse it is surely ours; and if the possession 
the step between theory and practice is usually | of (he right of free action inspire not the courage 
great,—that while many could reason, few were | to exercise the right, liberty has done but little for 
prepared to proceed to action, and that yet man-|y., [tis much to have the fetters broken from our 
kind must reasonably hesitate to receive as truths. | jimbs, but yet better is it to have them broken from 
theories, however ingenious, if unsupported by ex-/ the mind It is much to have declared men free 
periment., In the individual who should first at-| and equal, but it shall be more when they are ren- 
tempt an experiment opposed to all existing opin-| Jered so; when means shall be sought and found, 
ions and practice, she believed two requisites to be | and employed to develope all the intellectual and 
indispensable,—mental courage, and, as some wri- | physical powers of all human beings, without regard 
ters have defined it, a passion for the improvement |, sex or condition, class, race, nation or color: and 
ofthe human race. She felt within herself these! nen men shall learn to view each other as mem- 
necessary qualifications; and, strongly convinced! hers of one great family, with equal claims to en- 
of the truth of the principles, which, after mature | joyment and equal capacities for labor and instrue- 
consideration, her heart and head had embraced,| tion, admitting always the sole differences arising 
she Cetermined to apply all ber energies, and to! ont of the varieties exhibited in individual organi- 


devote her slender fortune, to the building up of an | zation. 


institution which. should have those principles for) 1 wore superfluous to elucidate, by argument. 
} “ gre } _ ; © “— a) , 3 . . : . . 

its base, and whose eo grecty ‘she fondly boped.|the baleful effects arising out of the division of 
might tend to convince mankind of their moral |} hop as now existing, and which condemns the 


B . i ite sty . > : . ‘ 
manly and practical utility, Actuated, from her large half of mankind to an existence purely physi- 
earliest vouth,by a passionale interest in the wel- cal, and the remaining portion to pernicious idle- 


tar co! : . . 
fare of man, she had peculiarly addressed herse!f| ness, and occasionally to exertions painfully, be- 


to the study of his pastand present condition. A‘ cause solely, intellectual. He who lives in the sin- 
ner observations tended to corroborate! the opinion gle exercise of his mental faculties, however use- 
which her own feelings might possibly, in the first fully or curiously directed, is equally an imperfect 
instance, have predisposed her to adopt,—thal meN! animal with the man who knows only the exercise 
are virtuous, in proportion as they are happy, and | of his muscles. 

happy, in proportion as they ave free. She saw this!  T,et ys consider the actual condition of our Byer 


truth exemplified in the history of modern as of ‘cies. Where shail we find evena single individual, 
ancient times. Every where knowledge, mental) male or female, whose mental and_ physical pow- 
refinement, and the gentler, as the more ennobling. | ors haye been fairly cultivated and developed? 
feclings of humanity, bave kept pace, influx or re-| How then is it ‘with the great family of human 
flux, with the growth or depression of the spirit of | ji .4> We have addressed our ingenwity to isn- 


treedom. iprove the nature and beautify the forms of all the 










But while human liberty has engazed the atten-| 
tion of the enlightened, and enlisted the feelings of 
the generous of all civilized nations, may we not 
enquire if this liberty has been rightly understood? 
Hfas it not been with limitations and exceptions, 
tending to foster jealousies, or to inspire injurious 
ambition? Has it,in short, been pure and entire in 
Principle, universal in the objects it embraces, and 
equal for all races and clesses of men? Liberty 
without? equality, what is it but achimera? and 
equality, what is it also but a chimera unless it ex- 


tribe of animals domesticated by our care, but man 
has still neglected man; ourselves, our own species, 
our own nature are decmed unworthy, even unbe- 
coming, objects of experiment. Why should we re- 
fuse tp the human animal care atleast equal to that 
bestowed! on the horse or the dog? His forms are 
surely not less susceptible of beauty, and his facul- 
ties, more numerous and exalted, may challenge, at 
the least, equa’ ‘evelopment. 

The spirit of curiosity and inquiry, which dis- 
human animel,and which not all the 


tir se? < | 
hinernikhes f oY 





tend to ali the enjoyments, exertions and advanta- 
Ses, intetiectual,and physical, of which our na-| 
lore is ¢« ipable? 

One nation, and, as yet, one nation only, has Je- 


clared all men* born free and equal,” and conquer | 


tifecial habits and whimsical prejudices of mis- 
called eivilization have sufficed to quench, seems 
as vet, for the most part. to have been idly direct- 
et. Arts and sciences are multiplied, wants ima- 
gined, and luxuries supplied; but the first of all 
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sciences is yet left inthe germ: the first great sc i- 
ence of human beings, the science of human life, 

remains untouched, unknown, unstudied; and he 
who should speok of it, might perhaps excite only 

astonishment. All the wants and comforts of man 
are now abstracted, as it were, from himself. We 
hear of the wealth of nations, of the powers of 
production, of the demand and supply of markets 

and we forget that these words means no more, if 
they mean any thing, than the happiness, and the 
labor, and the necessities of men. Is it not the un- 
natural division of mankind into classes,—opera- 
tive, consuming, professional, enlightened, ignorant, 
&e. which inspires this false mode of reasoning, 
and leads the legislator and economist to see in the 
most useful of their fellow-creatures, only so much 
machinery for the creation of certain acticles of 
commerce, and to pronounce a nation rich,,not in 
proportion to the number of individuals who enjoy 
but to the mass of ideal wealth thrown into com- 
mercial circulation. Surely it is time to enquire 
if our very sciences are not frequently as unmean- 
ing as our teachers are mistaken and our books er- 
roneous. Surely it is time to. exarnine into the 
meaning of words and the nature of things, and to 
arrive at simple facts, not received upon the dictum 
of learned authorities, but upon attentive personal 
observation of what is passing around us. And 
surely it is more especially time to enquire why oc- 
cupations the most useful and absolutely necessary 
to our existence and well-being, should be heldin 
disrepute, and those the least useful, nay, frequently 
the most decided|y mischievous, should be held in 
honor. The husbandman who supports us by the 
fruits of his labor, the artizan to whom we owe all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, are ba- 
nished from what is termed intellectual society, nay 
worse, but too often condemned to the most severe 
physical privations and the grossest mental igno- 
rance; while the soldier who lives by our erimes, 
the Jawyer by our quarrels and our rapacity, and 
the priest by ovr credulity or our hypocrisy, 
are honored with public consideration and ap- 
plause. 


Were human life, studied as a science, and, as it 
truly is, the first and most important of all scien- 
ces, to which every other should be viewed only as 
the handmaiden, it would soon appear that we are 
only happy in a due and well-proportioned exer- 
cise of all our powers, physical, intellectual and 
moral;—that bodily labor becomes a pleasure 
when varied with mental occupation, and cheered 
by free and happy affection, and that no oceu- 
pation can, in itself, be degrading which has the 
comfort and well-being of man for its object. 


It will appear evident upon attentive considera- 
tion that equality of intellectual’ and physical ad- 
vantages is the only sure foundation of liberty, and 
that such equality may best, and perhaps only, be 
obtained by a union of interests and co-operation 
in labor, The existing Seth os of selfish inter- 
est and competition has been carried to its extreme 
point; and, in its progress, has isolated the heart of 
man, blunted the edge of bis finest sensibilities, 
and annihilated all his most generous impulses and 
sympathies. Need we hesitate to denounce the 
principle as vicious, which places the interests of 
each individual in continual opposition to those of 
his fellows; which makes of one man’s loss, an- 
other’s gain, and inspires a spirit of aceumulation, 
that crushes every noble sentiment, fosters every- 
degrading one, makes of this globe a seene of 
strife, and the whole human race, idolators of gold? 
And must we be told that this is in the nature of 
things? Tt certainly is in the nature of our anti- 
social institutions, avd need We seek any stronger 
argument ‘o urge against them? 





Man has been adjudged a social animal. And 
so he truly is; eqnally, we hazard’ the 
assertion, more capable of being moved to genes 


might even 





rous feeling and generous action, through his affec- 
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tions and his interests rightly understood, than he 
is now moved to violence, rapine and fraud by hard 
necessity, and his interests falsely interpreted. Let 
us not libel human nature! It is what circum- 
stance has made it. But, as profiting by experi- 
ence, we shall change the education of youth, re- 
mould our institutions, correct our very ideas of 
true and false, of right and wrong, of vice and vir- 
tue, wemay see human nature assume a new form | 
and present au appearancs rich in peace and en- 
joyment—yet more rich in future bope. 


How great soever the differences stamped on 
each individual by original organization, it will rea- 
dily be conceded, that by fostering the good, and re- 
pressing the evil tendencies, by developing every 
useful faculty and amiable feeling, and cultivating 
the peculiar talent, or talents of every child, as dis- 
covered in the course of education, all human be- 
ings, with the single and rare exceptions presented 
by malconformation of the physical organs) might 
be rendered useful and happy. And, admitting on- 
ly a similar capability of improvement in our own 





species that we seein other races of animals, we | ——— 


may with justice set no limits to our expectations 


respecting it, so soon as it shall become, through |: 


successive generations, the object of judicious care, 
and enlightened and fearless experiment. 

Bot if we should hazard the assertion, that of| 
children we may make what we please, we must| 
accord that it is otherwise with man. The simplest 
principles become difficult of practice, when habits, 
formed in error, have been fixed by time, and the) 
simplest truths hard to receive when prejudice has| 
warped the mind. 

Tie founder of Nashoba looks not for the con- 
version of the existing generation; she looks not 
even for its sympathy. All that she ventures to 
anticipate is, the co-operation of acertain number 
of individuals acknowledging the same views with 
herself; a similar interest in the improvement of 
man, and a similar intrepidity, to venture all things 
for his welfare. To these individuals, now scattered 
throughout the world, and unknown probably to 
each other, she ventures to address herself. From 
their union, their co-operation, their exertions, she 
ventures to expect a successful experiment in fa- 
vor of human liberty and human happiness. Let 
them unite their efforts (their numbers will not be 
too many) and in a country where human speech 
and human action are free, let them plant their 
standard in the earth—declare fearlessly their prin- 
ciples, however opposed to the received opinions of 
mankind, and establish their practice accordingly, 
with consistence and perseverance. 

This has been attempted at Nashoba: not ina 
spirit of hostility:to the practice of the world, but 
with a strong moral conviction of the superior truth 
and beauty of that consecrated by the legal act of 
the founder. By a reference to tbat act it will be 
seen that the principles on which the institution is 
based, are those of human liberty and equality with- 
out exceptions or limitations—and its more espe- 
cial object, the protection and regeneration of the 
race of color, universally oppressed and despised in 
a country sitf-dmomtaghid Pie, This more im- 
mediate object was selected and specified by the 
founder, first, because her feelings had been pecu- 
liarly enlisted in behalf of the negro; and secondly, 
because the aristocracy of color is the peculiar 
vice of the country which she had chosen as the 
seat of her experiment. 

(To be continued.) 











Comrarison or Crime. We pubiishto day the 
annual statement of the “Humane and Criminal 
Institutions” in this city, On looking at the cen+ 


tend the white inhabitants. 
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well as in this city, that but a small proportion of co- 
lored people, compared with whites, depended on the 
community for their support. This is creditable 
to them considering the many disadvantages they 
labor under in getting a living, which do not at- 
It appears that there 
is an increase of numbers in most of the institu- 
tions—in the Alms-House 193, and in the Peniten- 
tiary 53, since the last year—™. Y. D. Adv. 
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from her European tour, and it is stated that her health is 
now good. We this week commence the publication of an 
essay from her pen, explanatory of her views, &c. Wher 
she completes this exposition of the principles upon which 
the business of that establishment is to be conducted, no 
doubt we shall be better able to judge of the probability of 
its success, 

This highly talented Lady now occupies a large space in 
the eye of the world. Itis due to the public, as well as to 
herself, that her sentiments and principles shall be general- 
ly and fairly understood—and to none but herself, can we 
look for a proper delineation of her plan. From her con- 
duct, heretofore, we are disposed to place full confidence 
in her philanthropic intentions; and althotgh her views, 
on some points, may be very different from our own, yet we 
wish her to have an opportunity to explain them fully and 
clearly. It would be extremely ungenerous to deny ber 
this privilege; and it is to be hoped that editors of periodi- 
cal works, generally, will comply with her request, by co- 
pying ber statement. 

Twenty-Firra State. A Western paper says: ‘It is 
considered that the territory of Arkansas has the population 
necessary to authorize its admission, as a State, into the 
Union.” 

We suppose our slaveholders will calculate on a majority 
in the Senate of the United States, when Arkansas shalj 
come into the Union. The friends of emancipation must, 
therefore, be on the alert. Can we not make a State also 
of Michigan, pretty soon?—Will not Delaware come over to 
us?—The Ohio Tobacco planters, have made a demonstration 
upou Maryland, and the anti-slavites will finish the work of 
reformation, here, in due time. Virginia is nurturing a moral 
mammoth, whose voice, though partially stifled, as yet, 
shall ere long go forth in his majesty, bearing down the 
proud supporters of slavery, and cause a thorough regenera. 
tion in her political system. And NortH® Carolina is 
making a powerful patriotic effort, that will effect wouders in 
the region of slavery. She, too, will wash from her hands 
the crimson stain of oppression. Let, them, not be discou- 
raged, but the abeitors of tyranny —We have abundant 
cause for hope.—Indeed we might extend our views much 
further than we now do. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, must, one day, throw off the system of slavery. They 
will be compelled to do it, and that ere long, by the potent 
competition of Free Labor.—And even Arkansas, herself, the 
subject of our present contemplation, may de receemed from 
the foul disgrace of slavery. Great events are in the womb 
of time—and we know not whataday may bring forth. 








sus of the Alms house, we were surprised to find 
the comparative numbers of white and black per- 
sons in that institution. The whole number is 1665. 
Of these there are 1567 whites, and 98 blacks. We 





“ Gewxiws or Tewrerance.” We have received several 
numbers of a new paper, published at Hallowell, Maine, un- 
der the above title. We hailit as a Genius worthy of pa. 


ed at Boston, will exert a powerful influence 
in promoting the object they have in view. 

While on this subject we would observe thet the funds 
of the Society for the promotion of Temperance, are said 
to amount to 14,000 dollars, This will afford the means of 
printing aud circulating a vast numbe 
well as to aid other measures for the 
ject proposed. Would that the advocates of EMANCIPA. 
TION were also enabled to extend their labors. in the same 
way. ¥ 








MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The Minutes and proceedings of the late session of the 
American Convention, are now ready for distribution in 
pamphlet form, at the Office of the Genius of Universal 


Emancipation. 





Free Corton. The following paragraph is copied from 
the ** National Historian,” published in St. Clairsville, @bio, 
by Horton Jefferson Howard. To some, it may appear, 
that the calculation is rather extravagant; but when we 
consider what has already been done in the busine:; 

producing tobacco by free labor, we are led to believe that 
the indolence and carelessness of slaves will more than 
counterbalance the advantages of the southern climate, 
und that the cultivation of cotton, in Ohio, by free hands, 


formed by slaves, in our southern states. ~ 

There is one calculation to be taken into view, which is 
inseparably connected with this subject, and is also of vast 
importance to those who are concerned—we allude to the 
spirit of invention and imprevement, which is so generally 
fostered by the freemen of the north, while itis discoun- 
tenanced and discouraged by the slaveholders of the south. 
This spirit manifests itself, not only in the construction of 
roads and canals, but in all the minutiz of business, and its 
effects are, in fact, much greater than it is possible for a 
mere superficial observer to comprehend. 

We have not leisure to dwell upon this subject now; but 
it will be further noticed at a future time. 

Onto Corton. We have recently seen a specimen of cot- 
ton, raised by John Smith, of Goshen Township, Belmont 
County, which, as far as we are able to judge, is of the first 
quality. There appears no doubt that in a few successive 
crops it will entirely adapt itself to our soil, and of course 
become a matter of great interest to our farmers. The 
citizens of Ohio, when they ascertain a thing is practica- 
ble, have a fashion of doing instead of talking about it. And 
we give our southern brethren fair warning, that our citi- 
zens will shortly show them the Second Epistle to raising 
Tobacco! We have proved that tobacco raised by that 
curse of our national escutcheon, slave labor, cannot com- 


pete with the labor of raermen. NEITHER CAN IT IN TRE 
RAISING OF Corton!!! 





Anotuer Awrvut Warnine! The following article, from 
the Washington (Pa ) Examiner, of Feb. 2, exhibits another 
specimen of the horrible effects of slave trading. When 
will those who are engaged in this violation of human rights, 
take warning, and abandon the horrible business? 


Munrper! While our paper is making up for this day, we 
learn, that a man, whose name is unknown, was murdered 
yesterday morning, on the national road, about two miles 
west of this borough. It appears that the deceased was 
what is termed among us, a‘* Negro Drover,” having pass- 
ed through this place towards Wheeling, several days 
since, with several people of color. One of them, howe- 
ver, had made his escape, whom he had followed and ap- 
prehended somewhere southward of this, as he arrived 
with the negre man, in the southern mail stage, at Mr. 
Briceland’s tavern, in this place, on Thursday night, where 
they lodged until the morning of the murder, ‘when they 
started before daylight, both ou foot, and the negro hand- 
cuffed. The first intimation of the murder having been 
committed, was from the negro himself, who gave the in- 
formation at the nearest house, saying that his master had 
been attacked by three men while passing along the road, 
sod killed. The alarm soon spread, and many people from 
this town and neighborhood, assembled at the fatal spot, 
where lay the lifeless body, about the head of which seve- 
ral mortal wounds were discovered, which appeared to 
have been inflicted by a club or stone, An inquest has been 
held over the body by a jury under the direction of Mr. Alex- 
ander Gordon, coroner but we have not heard the result 
of their deliberations. Appearances of blood on ‘he ©) thes 
of the negro, and other cireumstances, induces the belief 








have frequently noticed the fact in other places as 


tronage. This work, in addition to the .Vational Philanturo- 


that he is the murderer. He has accordingly been com- 
mitted for trial. The deceased is a small map, supposed 


may successfully compete with the same business, per- 
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sided in the state of Kentacky, and that the jury have 
turoed a verdict that the deceased came to his 
bands of the negro. 
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the Western ( Ky.) Luminary. 

Mr. SxitLMANewA few evenings since I attend- 
ed a meeting holden especially for the people of co- 
lor. neeting possessed much interest, not on- 
lyon accouptof its. peculiar character, but from 
the seriousness and solemnity manifested by the at- 
tendants. é preacher delivered to them a per- 


spicuous, impressive, and very plain discourse, and 
by which many of them were apparently much af- 
fected. Atthe conelusion a considerable number 


expressed anxiety for their souls’ eternal welfare. 


Iam fully persuaded of the necessity and import- 
private and 

ublic, to the religious and moral instruction of the 
flacks, and accord perfectly with the views of your 


ance of an increased attention, bot 


vorrespondent Africus on this subject. 


yants have not been comprehended in any of those 


oo which. have for their object the universal dif- 


usion of Christianity, and the moral melioration of 
the whole human family. Though I am the friend 
of every attempt now making for this ja rpose, yet 
in placing our eyes upon the moral wretchedness 
and-desolations of foreign climes, I think we should 
not place them off of the almost equally as wretch- 
ed condition of a class of our own population.— 
The appropriation of the epithet ple to our ne- 
groes, is, I believe, correct, when applied to a large 
portion of them. Indeed, when we consider their 
civil condition, the restrictions imposed thereby to 
the attainment of knowledge, the general and al- 
most total neglect of affording them instruction, 


privately or publickly; what else could be expected se 


to he produced, under these circumstances, even in 
a Christian land, but heathenism? But I do not 
wish to en!arge on the subject, but only to express 
the hope that the religious instruction of the black 
will be more conscientiously attended to, and es- 
pecially that this subject will obtain the notice of 
minister's of the Gospel. The holding of meetings 
especially for them, I consider the absolute duty of 
every minister. It is to be hoped that this will not 
only be done, but that they will present the sub- 
ject to their people, and inculcate the duty of pri- 
vate attention also to the morals and instruction of 
PHILO-AFRICUS. 
SENTIMENTS IN VIRGINIA. 


From the National Advocate. 
Extract oP A LETTER FROM Ricumonp. 


Things cannot long go on in Virginia, as they 
ow do; we must, and shall conform to the spirit 
and improvements of the age; around us all is 
hanged; and yet we continue the same high- 
minded stately gentleinen we were fifty years ago. 
After Christmas holy days are over, we inventory 
bur negroes, horses, and acres of land, and attempt 
0 look with complacency; shut our eyes upon the 
eal fact, that our fathers considered them wealth. 
but that every year’s experience teaches us that 
ey are not; drink our “ Julaps,” continue our 
leasures, and forget the future. What then shall 
done? We are, you sey, too prond te labour ! 
answer, ee and poverty must dissolve thi- 
nexion, our ideas, are to me new, and strike 
e with great force. © Wheao a large portion of 
ne world are at peare. no country possessing re- 
Mement. car supple ‘hemeseives with ferries. 
om agricultural labor. We are so wetided io 


servants. 




















, dark haw, and wore a 
cord pantaloons, also of 


The con- 
dition of the negro population, moral, intellectual 
and religious, is truly deplorable, and I am sur- 
prised that it has not sooner obtained the attention 
of the benevolent and the pious, and that our ser- 
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man in Virginia, is not realized, is not understood. 
I now see that a negro with his hoe, is the same 
dull animal now, that he was one hundred years 
since, and that intelligence bas created a power 
which multiplies labor a hundred fold; and that 
experience has demonstrated to us, in the example 
of a nation, under‘every disadvantage of climate, 
feeding themselves, and clothing the WORLD.— 
Your declaration that ‘90 per cent of our imports 
from Great Britain, was nett profit to them,’ ap- 
peared at first sight impossible; but I found your 
arguments conclusive. My nerves received ano- 
ther shock, when I met the declaration ‘that if the 
spinners of cotton would pay the growers for the 
900,000 bales produced in 1826, and BURN 600,- 
000 of them, manufacture the remaining $00,000 
bales, and continue to sell their goods at the pre- 
sent low rates, which is full fifty per cent less than 
|we ever had them from a foreign country, we 
should be $20,000,000 richer at the end of each 
year, than we shall be by continuing the present 
system, or if we exported the whole 900,000 bales. 
I find you are right by the following estimste— 
900,000 bales cotton, 250 Ibs. to the bale, netts in 
London, after deducting expenses, exchange, &c. 
$18,000,000; 300.000 bales manufactured into the 
most common article of shirlings, 5 yards to the 
pound, and it ONLY ten cents the yard, produces, 
$37,150,000. Now it is obvious that our exports 
might be doubled in manufactured cottons, and 
thus pay for our wants from foreign countries, and 
GAIN the BALANCE OF TRADE. 

This very consideration adds more vigor to my 
patriotism. Amidst my exultation the thought oc- 
curs, how is Virginia to be partaker in this nation- 
al good?—the wrath of every county finds its way 
to every man’s mouth, who has energy enough to 
open and sliut it—besides, we shall after the disso- 
lution above referred to, go to work as the Yan- 
kees do; thereby augtaent our Cash and our 
comfort, without I hope diminishing our present 
stock of honorable sentiment.” 

HAiscellanesus Ltents. 
African Schools in the United States.—Portland, 
Maine, with a colored population of 900, has but 
one schoo}. Boston, with a population of 2000 has 
two primary schools, and a grammar school. (Abiel 
Smith, esq., of Boston, has left $4000, besisies 77 
shares in various corporations, for the support of an 
African school.) Salem, with 400, has at the pre- 
sent time no school. New Haven with 800, has 
two schools. Philadelphia with 20,000, has three 
schools. New-York, with 15,000, has two. 
Census of Michigan.—The following is the pop- 
ulation of the Territory of Michigan, as ascertain- 
ed by a recent census. 
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Wayne County, 5610 
Monroe, do. 2864 
Lenawe, do. 685 
Washetenaw, do. $765 
Oakland, do. 3626 
Macomb, do. 1676 
Michilimacinae, do. 981 
Chippewa, do, 242 
Brown, do 562 





‘ Total, 17,411 
Of these 192 are colored persons. 


Louisiana—the West Indies of the United States. 
— Sugar Plantations. A Louisiana paper states, 
that General Wade Hampton, has three sugar plan- 
‘atrons on the Mississipp’, below Donaldson, apon 
which $00 tiinds are employed, who made just 
year, 1000 hogsheads of 1280 Ibs. each, worth in 
New Orleans at the ordiaary price of 7 cents per 
Houmt—89.600 ‘The ened however, shipping 

* 9Wn sugar te the Northerh markets, estimates 
‘+ nett revenue for (he past year, from those plan- 
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Jndge Carlier, has on the Mississippi, opposite 
to Donaldson, 7v acres of eane—hands employed 
$0: quantity of sugar made, 120 hogsheads, each 
weighing about 1200 Ibs. Worth say 10,000 dol- 





lars. 
Joseph Sree’, on the Bayon la Fourc, about 
29 miles below Donaldson, has 40 arpents of cane: 


hands employed 12: quantity of sugar made, 40 
hogsheads, each weighing about 1000 lbs.— Worth 
say 2,900 dollars. 

P. Aubert, about 40 miles below Donaldson, on 
the same Bayon, has 150 arpents of eane: hands 
employed $7: sugar made, 160 hogsheads, each 
weighing about 1300 lbs. worth say, 14,56¥ dollars. 


We congratulate the friends of reform on the 
passage of the Convention Birt. The question is 
now fairly at issue; and it rests with the people, 
(we should say the freeholders,) to decide at the 
spring elections, whether there shall be a conven- 
tion to revise and amend our state constitution, or 
whether it shall remain untouched. The bill pass- 
ed the senate on the $1st ult. by ayes and noes, as 
follow :— 

Ayrs.—Messrs. Patteson, Walton, Wethered, 
Wyatt, Turley, Dade, Osburn, Smith, Fry, Thom, 
Morgan, Sharpe, Martin, and Saunders—14. 

Noges.—Messrs. Holt, \spenicany ae ez oh Drom- 
goole, Clopton, Mason, Chapman, Bernard, Cabell , 
Carter, and Jones—10.— Gen. Liberty. 


The Delaware Weekly Advertiser states that, 
D. Francisco Marquez, adjutant to General La- 
valleja, had arrived from Las Vevas. He stated 
yositively that there was a revolution in Pernam- 
uco: that Generals Ventus Manuel and Ventus 
Gonzales have proclaimed the independence of Rio 
Grande, and that, in virtue thereof, General Laval- 
leja had accelerated his march for the Durazno; 
at which place he had called a council of war of 
general giicers for the opening of the as Fl 
that the 17th regiment of cavalry was already be-~ 
fore Colonia, and that Colonel Olavarria, and oth- 
er officers, had already marched to their destina- 
tion. 


The Yankees. —Mr. Walsh, in his review of Car- 
ter’s Letters, inthe last number of the American 
Quarterly, says,—* The time will come, if it be not 
already arrived, when no field of industry and en- 
terprise in any part of the world can be made safe 
from them, (the Yankees,) as prying and pushin 
competitors of the most ingenious and confident of 
the original occupants. They will penetrate all 
the forests; explore all the waters; scale all the 
mountains; master all the processes of art; and af- 
fright the nations, as well by the successes of their 
mercurial and pervading spirit, as by the rapid in- 
crease of their numbers, and the continuous diffu- 
sion of their race, principles and power,” 


At Louisville, on the 13th instant, the Ohio river 
had fallen several feet, but was still sufficiently full 


to admit the passage of steam boats over the 
Falls. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Vera Cruz 
to his friend in New Orleans, dated December 
21, 1827. 


You are aware of the law that was forced from 
the legislature of the state of Vera Cruz, by the 
vox populi, in the beginning of this month, expe!- 
ling the European Spaniards; and that we antici- 
pated a law from the National Congress on the 
same subject. We this day learn, it passed the 
Lower House, but was rejected in the Senate, 
much to the disappointment ef all in this section 
of the Republic. 

Tis said that an attempt to awe the senate into 
obedience to the will of the sovereign people is on 
foot; several large bodies of men have assembled 
at Facubago, and other villages adjacent to Mexi- 
co, for that object, and they report eight hundred 
ready to march from Onebia, for the same |auda- 








abit, that a truth so obvious, and fell too by every 


tations, at 100,000 dollars. 


ble purpose. 
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——" Various, that the mind 
p Be y man, studious of change, . 


with novelty, may be indulged.” 
From the “ Spirit and Manners of the Age.” 
OMNIPRESENCE OF DEITY. : 
Above—below—where’er 1 gaze, 
Thy guiding finger, "Lord 1 view, 
Trac’d in the midnight planet’s blaze, — 
Or glistening in the morning dew. 
What’er is beautiful or fair, 
Is but thine own reflection there. 


I hear thee in the stormy wind, 
That turns the stormy wave to foam, 
Nor less thy wondrous power | find, 
When summer airs around me roam; 
The tempest and the calm declare 
Thyself, for thou artevery where. 


I find thee in the noon of night, 
And read thy name in every star 
That drinks its splendor from the light 
That flows from mercy’s beaming car; 
Thy footstool, Lord, each starry gem 
Composes—not thy diadem. 
And when the radiant orb of light, 
Hath tipped the mountain teps with gold, 
Smote with blaze, my wearied sight 
Shrinks from the wonders I behold; 
That ray-of glory bright and fair, 
Is but a living shadow there. 


Thine is the silent noon of night, 

The twilight eve—the dewy morn; 
What'er is beautiful or bright, 

Thy hands have fashion’d to adorn; 
Thy glory walksin every sphere, 
And all things whisper, ‘‘ God is here!” 


From the Genius of Liberty. 

Mr. Epiror.—In the valley below the Blue ridge, and 
not far distant from the little village of Woodgrove, in this 
county, a pile of stones artificially heaped up in the edge of 
a wood, aitracted the attention of some young gentlemen 
of the neighborhood, who, upon examination, found them 
placed over the remains of an Indian. 
The usual implements of war, and the chase, which are 
said to accompany the interment of the Indian, were here 
carefully inclosed; and on the margin of the grave, a con- 
siderable oak has grown, which, together with the decay- 
ed state in which the bones were found, seems to indicate 
that it isof great antiquity. A visit there afew days since, 
gave rise to the following lines, which, if you deem worthy 
of a placein your paper, you will gratify a reader by in- 
serting. 


THE INDIAN’S GRAVE. 


The narrow forest bending round, 
There sleeps the !ndian warrior brave; 
In cold, unsculptured stone is found, 
His lonely, solitary grave. 
Ilis fate—deep in oblivion veiled, 
His pbame—no morta! now can call; 
He die¢—perhaps by friends bewailed, 
Who mourned a“ brother’s’? hapless fall. 


No other silent tonib is near, 
* Sad—)onely—here alone he lies; 
No friends or kindred wander here, 
To fill the gale with mingled sighs. 
The heedless whiteman passe# dy, 
But ne’er observes his humbie grave, 
Nor thivks, alas! that he must die, 
Aud mingi!e with the Indian brave. 


Yet happy shade! though here unknown, 
Thy name—thy kindred all forgot; 

Thou hast vot seen how wretched grown 
Thy race—how lowly brought. 

Periaps when thou with life wast bless'd, 
Thou ranged’st the far extended plain, 





To be thus driven from thy home: = 
"To feel opprersion’s sore control, § = 
~ Forbid, thy native'forest roam, == 

Se a od 


To see the while man ruling o'er 
___ The land, where thou along should 
“To hear the mandate of his power, 











And durst not e’en comp Sf : 
Son of the forest! D eath hath proved, 

To thee a kind, a welcome friend: 
Though parted here frou ye loved, 


those ye ‘ 
Thy woes—thy sorrows all shall eud, 
The gentle breeze around thee blows, 
Sleep then the Indien warrior brave , 
Though cold—unsculptured stone enclose 
Thy lonely solitary grave, 
Goose Creek, July 14th, 1827. 


LINES. 


the Tree under which William Peon made bis treaty with 
the Indians; and which was blown down in 1812, con- 
verted to the purpose of an Inkstand. 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
From clime toclime, from shore to shore, 
The war fiend raisec bis hateful yell, 
And midst the storm tbat realms deplore, 
Penn’s honored tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 

Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic o’er the Atlantic main, 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe! 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia's sky, 

Though every branch be now decayed, 
And ali its scattered leaves be dry; 


Yet midst this relic’s sainted space, 

A health restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel form of Peace 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 
So once the staff the prophet bore, 

By wondering eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 

And bud afresh with fuliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend; 

And this—the gift of foe to foe—- 
Become the gift of friend to friend! 








On receiving from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, a piece of 
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berty is whitish, the native cole 
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. From the Boston Evening Bulletin. 

A fellow in a brown thread bare surtout, cow hide 
brogues, and. trowsers home made of two blue yains 
here opposed to two black or with a thin 










visage struggling between wonderment and dirt, 
surmounted by a chapeau that had been felt aud 
flapped for many a season, strolled dato the office, 





and very deliberately engrossed otf only supernu- 
merary chair—a very genteel companion forsooth, 
‘anda worthy! ‘There he sat, with all the orifices 
jand emunctories that emptied themselves or claim- 
ved outlets upon the surface of his noddle, open, 
wide open, gaping, staring, bearkening, and hnaking 
wry efforts to think. For the space of an hour he 
spake not. There he stared like the everlasting 
rat in the mansion of Lord Fitzgallhogmagaul— 
Now and then the busy type setters would ex- 
change shrewd grimaces and winks clandestine, 
Still the visiter sat and stared. We thought of 
Blackwood, and all the tightmare themes. The 
was perfectly sober; and perfectly at home—he ap- 
peared to volupfuate his own amusement. His 
‘countenance bespoke a variety of clumsy rap- 
tures and terrific enjoyments oddly mixed together; 
but his tongue lay motionless upon his nether gricd- 
ers, while he sat, and stared, and seemed to rumi- 
nate, the pause was awful, ’twas past all endbv- 
rance—the fidgets were fast taking hold of fingers 
that rattled among the types, and a sudden fit of 
cramp crooked our very quill, At length the strar- 
ger moved—and sneezed—and coughed, symptoms 
indicative of speech. He raised his right arm, 
and then the remainder of his body, and_ stood 
and stared again. He spoke! and never did he 
man accent touch the ear of suspense more melii- 


Huously. 
‘* 1 say mister, do you make books here?” 
No my friend, we make newspapers, 
* "Cause I waui to buy a primer!” 


DIALOGUE, 
Lothario. 
A’! dearest Anna, for your Jove I’m dying, 
And at your feet 1 lie. 
Inna. 
T see you're lying. 





VARIETY. 
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The ancient Romans generally went with thei 
heads bare, or in rain or cold weather, covere 


Granby, from the same cause. 
cients, when either old or infirm, indulged then 
selves with wearing a Cap. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPERTIES OF THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 


them with the corners of their toga, or robe. 
Cesar, their first Emperor, having a bald head co- 
vered it with laurels, as did the late Marquis of 
Indeed the an- 


As age was then ho- 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


r lt the corner of Sharp and Baltimore Streets. 
qd), Instructions are given on the following subjects—Speh 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, ger 
grapby with the use of maps and globes, history, eleme 
of astronomy, and natural philosophy.— Plain sewing at 
sampler work. 

Terms.—First class $12—second class, $8—third class 
At an additional expense, the FRENCH LANGUAGE «a 
-| DRAWING wiil be taught if desired. 

Reference to Isaac Tyson, Matthew Smith, P. E. 7! 
mas, Thomas Ellicott, G. T. Hopkins, Hugh Balderstop,/ 
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norable, so caps became marks of honor; as none 
could be then deemed bonorable who were not 
free, the cap, by degrees, became the badge of free-| 
dom, and when a slave was made a free man, he } 
had a cap given tohim, which he was permitted to 
wear in public. 

The Pileus, or Cap of Liberty, is quite simple 
in its form, common in its texture, and of a whi- 
tish color. It is in the form of a sugar loaf, broad 
at the bottom, ending likea cone. This prefigures 
that freedom stands on the broad basis of humani- 
ty; and it runsup to apyramid, the emblem of eter- 
nity, to show it ought to last for ever, It is simple, 
for liberty is, .in itself, the most shining ornament 
of man. It has no gilded trappings, which too of- 
ten mark the livery of despotism. It is made of 
wool, to signify that liberty is the birth-right of the 
shepherd as well as of the senator; and that al- 





The boundless prospect all confessed 
No « dare dispute thy reign. 


seph Turner, Jr. Wm. E. George. 
Ist Mo. 26 At 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 


TO THE 








payable within siz months of the time of subscribing— 
full receipt will be given, if Two Doriars ax Firty © 
be paid in advance 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time th 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money @ 


ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, un!ess® 


conmmunicate them names through the medium of 


thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal! sum 


a distance, rendérs a strict adherence to this rule ind 
sably necessary. 


if they are in arrears. 
The postage must be paid on all Jetters and comm 


Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, 





though shepherds may lawfully sheer the sheep 
‘they protect, they ought not to skin them; ‘that be- 


South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Balli# 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATIO®. 


The price of subscription 1s Turee Dotiars per a 











Subscribers wil] not be at liberty to withdraw their om 







tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Oflice 
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